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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Harry Rotkowitz, Editor-in-Charge. 

The Law of Interstate Commerce. By Frederick N. Jtjdson. 
Third Edition. Chicago : T. H. Flood & Co. 1916. pp. xrix, 1066. 

The several editions of this standard book mark successive periods 
in the development of the federal regulation of interstate commerce 
during the past ten years. And one cannot fail to remark the ex- 
traordinary growth in this phase of the law since the passing of the 
Hepburn Act of 1906. Up to that time there was hardly anything in 
the way of precedents upon which to base a treatise, the Commission 
as originally constituted finding itself constantly overstepping its 
power, as the few decisions of the courts were mostly to the effect that 
there was no warrant of law for what it was attempting to do. But 
with the expansion of the powers of the Commission by successive 
Acts of Congress has come a multiplicity of rulings by the Commis- 
sion; and in the few striking instances where the courts have stayed 
its hand, there has usually been legislation at the next session re- 
sponsive to the desires of the Commission. The additions to the 
powers of the Commission by the Amendments of 1908, 1910, 1912 are 
all noteworthy as showing the impatience of the public with anything 
which should stand in the way of control of transportation between 
the States by the Nation; and the Minnesota Kate Cases, the South- 
western Bate Cases, and now the Adamson Law cases, show that the 
Courts recognize that the regulation of this commerce has practically 
no limitations in meeting the exigencies of any situation. 

In this Third Edition of Judson the division is still maintained 
between a general discussion in Part I, and a detailed exposition in 
Part H. It is a question whether the time has not come to treat the 
whole matter under one analysis, instead of thus dividing theory from 
facts; it would perhaps be more convenient if the general discussion 
should preface each division of the subject. But the tradition still 
is to consider the structure of the Act to Begulate Commerce with its 
Amendments as in some way inspired, instead of being more orless 
casual in its arrangement originally and in its outgrowths since. 
However, as a practical matter those who deal with this Act still 
think in its categories; any matter coming before them is a First 
Section case or a Fourth Section application, or whatever else the case 
may be. Doubtless, therefore, the author is well justified for this and 
other reasons in not recasting the book, hut keeping to the conven- 
tion of expanding it here and there as the growth of the subject dic- 
tates. Judged by this standard this Edition altogether fulfills its 
purpose. 

Bruce Wyman. 

Leading Cases on International Law. By Lawrence B. Evans. 
Chicago : Callaghan & Co. 1917. pp. xix, 477. 

It is believed that a study of International Law through the 
medium of cases affords a more valuable insight and will give a more 
thorough grasp of the leading principles involved in that great branch 
of law than the constant reading of texts. By this method the student 
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acquires the judicial method of reasoning which it is apparently im- 
possible to obtain as well in any other way. International Law has 
been hampered considerably in its development by the illogical out- 
pourings of writers who have never acquired the habit of careful legal 
analysis. If the case book is considered of value in other branches 
of legal education there is no apparent reason why such a collection 
of authorities should not be employed with equally good results in 
the study of international law. 

In his book, Mr. Evans has therefore made an admirable contri- 
bution to the end of a clear understanding of his valuable subject. 
The selection of cases is excellent and obviously is the result of con- 
siderable care and discrimination. Many of the opinions quoted are 
very recent, having been handed down by British and American courts 
during the present war. The scheme of the book follows Pitt Cob- 
bett's excellent Oases and Opinions on International Law in the 
method of placing notes by the author at the end of each section, and 
this volume might well be called the American counterpart of that 
work. Although the author in his preface says that the list of cases 
and authorities cited is not intended to be exhaustive it is believed 
that an exceedingly comprehensive collection of authorities containing 
many recent cases is given. Of especial value are the notes of the 
author containing an inclusive citation of authority. Among these 
are excellent notes on enemy character, the effect of war on inter- 
course between belligerents, visit and search, transfer of enemy ships 
in anticipation of or during the existence of war, contraband, contin- 
uous voyage, and duties of neutrals in regard to contraband and the 
sale of munitions and instruments of war. A novel feature is a com- 
pilation of authorities on aerial jurisdiction preceded by a discussion 
of the common law aspects of the question. The notes by the author 
are nowhere infected with the vice of pedantry and are written in a 
style extremely interesting even to a reader not engaged in pure 
research. 

The book may be criticised in three respects. The question of 
whether a neutral should allow sequestration of prizes in its ports on 
which there has been considerable discussion and two distinct lines 
of thought calls forth the trivial ejaculation that "to ask a neutral 
to allow its ports to be used as places of deposit for captured vessels 
which cannot be taken to a port of the captor is to ask it to abandon 
its neutrality".. There is no citation of the opposing authorities and 
it seems as though the subject required a more intimate treatment even 
in the short space necessarily allotted. The author has limited the 
texts cited to American, English and French with perhaps one or two 
citations from French translations of German works. It is to be re- 
gretted that so few of the great German writers are referred to. The 
wisdom of publishing the opinion of the district court in the Appam 
Case without awaiting the opinion of the Supreme Court may be 
doubted although the opinion of the higher tribunal as a matter of 
fact coincided with -the pronouncement of the lower. 

Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. By William Healy. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1917. pp. xi, 330. 

While it has for some time been recognized that mental analysis 
might prove valuable in the study of criminalistic behavior, the pres- 
ent volume on "Mental Conflicts and Misconduct" offers the first 



